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The reported project attempted to determine if formal 
inservice training improves the performance of paraprofessional aides 
in the classroom. Ninety**tvo teachers at four elementary schools 
examined the administrative, clerical, supervisory, instructional, 
and housekeeping duties most frequently performed by 
paraprofessionals and rated them on the effectiveness of their 
performance by responding to a questionnaire* The results indicate 
that paraprofessional aides who participate in a formal inservice 
training program and those who receive incidental on-the*job training 
basically perform the same kinds of duties, vith their performance 
differing in frequency, variety^ and competence. It vas further 
revealed that formal inservice training programs place great emphasis 
on specific duties, which tends to restrict the aide to tasks within 
the scope of that training; while incidental on*the*job training 
programs promote the performance of a greater variety of tasks. The 
investigation suggests that, to be practical and effective, inservice 
programs for paraprofessional aides should be designed at the local 
school level and should involve both the formal and the informal 
aspects of training. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



The p\irpose of this practicxjm was to deteimne if formal in -service 
training improves the performance of paraprofessional aides in the class- 
room. Teachers examined the administrative, clerical, supervisory, in- 
structional, and housekeeping duties most frequently perfomed by para- 
professionals and rated them on the effectiveness of their performance by 
responding to a questionnaire. The results indicated that paraprofessional 
aides who participated in a formal in-service training program and those 
who received incidental on-the-job training basically perfomed the same 
kinds of duties. Their performance differed in frequency, variety, and 
competency. It was further revealed that fomal in-service training pro- 
grams placed great enmhasis on specific duties which tended to restrict the 
aide to tasks within the scope of that training; incidental on-the-job 
training programs advocated the performance of a far greater variety of 
tasks. The study suggests that in-service programs for paraprofessional 
aides, to be practical and effective, should be designed at the local 
school level and should involve both formal and informal aspects of train- 
ing. 
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INTHDDUCTION 

t 
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Many schools receiving federal funds, foimdation grants, and in- 
creased local fiinds are using paraprofessional ai.des as a means for ex- 
tending the instructional service3 of classroom teachers. Initially, the 
duties of paraprofessional aides were limited to non -instructional tasks, 
but their role has been expanded by schools to include direct instructional 
assistance to pupils. In view of the changing and expanding role of the 
paraprofessional and the new emphasis being placed on the services they 
perform, many administrators and teachers are advocating that schools take 
a closer look at in-service training programs for paraprofessional aides, 

Gtadridge (1972), in describing the inadequacy of paraprofessional aide 
traii-ing programs, maintained that the typical aide receives no trainins 
prior to employment • It was pointed out that fewer than half of the aides, 
even after appointment, participated in in-service training programs. In 
recent years programs that have been organised have taken a variety of 
forms. Programs ranging from formalized sessions to incidental on-the-job 
training have been developed. The degree of formality as viewed by 
Brotherson and Johnson (1971) is determined by those conducting the program 
and the methods, techniques, and procedures en5)loyed. 

Despite the increased en^jhasis being placed on in-service training of 
paraprofessionals, research on the effectiveness of these programs has been 
minimal* The objective of this comparative study is to evaluate the effec- 
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tiveness of paraprofessional aides from one school district in Phila- 
delphia who were involved in a formal in-service training program, with 
paraprofessional aides from the same district who participated in an in- 
cidental on-the-job training program. The criteria to be examined will be 
the tasks performed by the aide as evaluated by the teacher. No atten?)t 
will be made to ascertain the effects of paraprofessional aide performance 
and service on pupil achievement. 

The practicum, based on a review of the literature, will offer justi- 
fication for the need to determine the effectiveness of a paraprofessional 
program^ The study will include a detailed description of a paraprofessional 
aide program^ The program, based on the Philadelphia School;. Sy3tem|Will dir- 
ect attention to fxinding, selection, duties, assignment, in-service training 
programs, and supervision of paraprofessional aides. This section will be 
documented with literary references that support or challenge the pro- 
cedures U'^ed in the teacher aide program. Specifically, the report will 
survey, analyze, and make recommendations resulting from a comparison by 
teachers of the effectiveness of paraprofessionals who have had formal in- 
service training with paraprofessionals who participated in incidental on- 
the-job training. 
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THE NEED TO DETEHI^HNE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A 
PARAPRDFESSIONAL Alliii PROGRAM 

The utilization of paraprofessional aides in the school has become a 
significant movement in education in recent years due to social, educational, 
and economic forces, Harrison (196?) indicated that the major hypothesis 
supporting the tise of paraprofessionals in the classroom has been the pro- 
motion of in^jroved instruction* Increased use of aides is believed to 
bring about the follovdng conditions: 

1, A reduction of the time teachers spend on incidental activities 
or choreSii 

2, An improvement of the teaching-learning environment by helping to 
provide more order and sy;:>teraatization« 

3* Increased instructional time. 

4. Individualization of instruction^ 

Homburger (1966) concurred with Robb (1969) when it was stated that 
greater demands are placed on the schools, and these dramatic changes are 
due to expanded curricula, reorganization of the structures patterns in 
schools, differeniated roles for teachers, and individtialisation of in- 
struction as well as the availability of fimds. 

Tanner and Tanner (1969) > in a national sxirvey of state departments 
on the role and function of teacher aides, indicated that provisions j^ere 
raade for the employment of aides for compensatory education programs in 1966. 
Legislative action at that time served as the basis and paved the way for 
the instructional aide program to be implemented in regular educational pro- 
grams. . 
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The increased vise of paraprofessicnal aiaes at all levels of school 
organization necessitates directing attention to formulating an acceptable 
and credible means of determining the effectiveness of the services aides 
render, (Gudridge, 1972), Wright (I969) has stated that many systemd, dis- 
tricts, and schools have developed their own policies and guidelines regard- 
ing the evaluation of tasks aides perform. Because of the variety in quali- 
fications and backgixDxinds aides are perfoiining any nxaraber of non -instructional., 
semi -instructional, and instructional duties. Bloom (1973)* on the other* hand, 
discounted Brotherson and Johnson (1971) when he stated that the xole of the 
aide has been strictly limited to tasks that emphasize "aff'i^sting". Care has 
been exercised to avoid involving the aide in direct instructional taoks. 
The most recent trend has caused much concern ^d has become quite contro-^ 
versial because of the disparity in atten^^ts to differeniate instructional 
from non -instructional tasks. (Tanner, I969). A suggested alternative was 
proposed by Bloom (1^73). T advocated greater involvement of aides in 
instructional roles by developing nev>; staffing configurations, combining 
the talents and abilities of teachers and aides. 

It was agreed by Brotherson and Johnson (1971) that how the aide is 
used and the scope of duties performed will depend on several factors. 
Among them are: 

1. Needs of the community, the school, and the pupils. 

2. Attitude and creativity of the teacher. 
3« Capability of the aide. 

km School policy and state law. 



Levin (1970) conducted a study and recommended that there be a inore 
expansive and flexible utilization of the talents and abilities of aides. 
Additional evidence supporting this premise was provided by August and 
Mauser who reported the positive effects of aides in tutorial and remediation 
programs and individualization of instruction. 

Increased use and responsibility of aides and their expanded role die- 
tates the establishment of an acceptable method for evalviating the effec- 
tiveness of services rendered. Robb (1969) strongly believes that "as with 
any program or product of high quality, an aide program can stirvive only to 
the extent that it grows and improves Realistic objectives of an effec- 
tive paraprof essional aide pi^gram should deal with~ 

1. Reinforcement and assurance of a steady supply of aides. 

2. Consistency and continuity in the program. 

3» Adequate in-service trailing and continuous evaluation. 



A PARAPiCFESSIONAL AIDE PIDGRAM 



Availability of Paraprofesaional Aides 

Funding: Federal legislation of I96U, 1965,, and I967 provided much of 
the financial means for eng>loying paraprofessional aides in schools through- 
out the country. The result has been a rapid escalation in the number of 
aides in the classrooms whose salaries are financed totally 02* jointly from 
ESEA or OBO funds and private foxindations. According to Tanner (1969) j 
about forty percent of all teacher aide progra;ns got their start in the 
1965-66 school year* While most districts provide for the en5)loyment of 
aides through federal funds and from foundations, Gudrldge (1972) stated 
that the use of local funds is the most desirable financial approach be- 
cause it tends to have a stablizing effect on planning and implementation* 
The use of general funds alleviates uncertainty of governmental and leg- 
islative involvement and provides reasonable assurance of the continuity of 
paraprofessional programs in the school. 

The School District of Philadelphia has participated in teacher aide 
programs since the mid-sixties but initiated a massive program of para- 
professional aide involvement followdng the adoption of " A System For Read- 
ing In?)rovement For The 70' s." In a concentrated effort to place the high- 
est priority on an established means for the improvement of reading achieve- 
ment at all levels of the school system, the District authorized the employ- 
ment and use of paraprofessionals who wovild work under the direct super- 
vision of the classroom teacher. The aides wo\:lH provide reinforcement of 



leaming and assist the teacher in non -instructional activities related to 
the management of the classroom and instructional programs. 

The main sources of financial support for the paraprofessional aide pro- 
gram in Philadelphia were federal and operating f\ands. All schools were 
eligible for operating budget monies, however federal fiinds were avail- 
able only to those schools designated as Title I. The development of 
cooperative projects made it possible for non-Title I schools to receive the 
benefits of federally - costed personnel. 

Allocation of fvunds to the schools were based on a per-pupil ratio 
established at the district level xinder the jurisdiction of a distilct 
superintendent. The number of pupils who scored a year or more below grade 
level was an additional consideration in the allocation of federal monies. 
Each school was held accountable for budgeting and expending the money re- 
ceived. The number of aides employed by a school varied, depending not only 
on money available but on the academic and achievement level of the pupil 
population, the needs of the school as detennined by the staff and admini- 
stration, and the program accepted for implementation. 

Selection Procedure; Qiialifications for paraprofessional aides differ 
markedly throughout the states. The establishment of criteria for selection 
and the development of selection procedures are vital to the succe^/s of a 
paraprofession;il aide program. The selection of aides shoxild involve coop- 
erative planning efforts on the part of personnel from all levels of a school 
system. Research surveys indicated that while engjloyment and deployment 



practices of aides are the major responsibility of a school district, the 
building principal i.3 tiltimately charged with staffing his school. In the 
selection, consideration is given to the following factors: (l) local 
structure, (2) local conditions, and (3) local needs, 

Paraprofessional Aides who serve in Philadelphia schools are re-« 
ciniited and subsequently hired under the policies and guidelines estab- 
lished by the Office of Non-Instructional Personnel, The availability of 
jobs are advertised through job opport\inity flyers issued, to all schools* 
The announcement details for the reader the job title, purpose, criteria, 
typical duties, salary, and selection and application procedures. 

A degree of flexibility is permitted In hiring aides in order to effect 
an aide program in a school whdch will render maximum service and benefits 
to the pupils. The Office of Personnel lists the following minimum re- 
quirements for the position: 

1. Possess education, training or experience equivalent to the 
completion of the twelfth school grade. 

2. Possess significant experience and interest in working with children. 

3. Be between the ages of 16 and 62, 

Many schools extend the requirements stating that a candidate for the 
position must be a resident of the comaiunity. The aide who lives in the 
child's cwn neighborhood often communicates with the child in a v;ay that 
is neither threatening nor strange. He may help the child adjust and also 
interpret sowe aspects of his behavior to the teacher. ( Bank Street College 
of Education, 196? ). Preference is sometimes given to volunteers who have 



served in the school over a period of time vathout remuneration, if they 

qualify for the position and are successful in the examination administered. 

Priority is given to qualified applicants who have children in attendance at 
the school where employment is being sought. 

The selection of paraprofessional aides is conducted at the individual 
schools and is the xiltimate responsibility of the school administrator* 
Selection guidelines and procedures must be followed consistently so that each 
candidate is similarly examined. The committee to screen the candidates is 
appointed by the principal^ must be bi -racial whenever possible, and shoxild 
incl\ii'^3 the school principal, reading teacher, and a parent or a conminity 
representative. The committee grades the candidates on their strengths, as 
demonstrated in the oral ex<'2(minatien, in the areas of (1) experience working 
with children, (2) knowledge of typical child behavior and ability to relate 
to children, (3) ability to read audibly, clearly, and correctly, and (A) 
ability to relate to school personnel, parents and commmity. The selection 
process continues until each school fills its positions with qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Candidates, upon completion of the oral examination, are rated by the 
committee individually and collectively. Ratings are entered on a form de- 
signed and supplied by the Office of Personnel, A candidate can receive a 
numerical score ranging from 0 - 100 with 70 as the minimum passing score. 
Falling scores given by a conniittee member have to be substantiated with 
adequate comments, A candidate's score in the examination is the median 
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score of the examination comnittee. The median score determines the 
candidates position on the eligibility list. The eligibility list was 
iised to fill the number of positions available in the school. 

Vacancies created by resignations and dismissals are filled by losing 
the eligibility list or recommendation list of aides whose services were 
terminated becaiise of transfers or budgetary cutbacks. 

Assignment and Supervision 

There is no one universal method for the assignment of paraprogress 
aides. The school administrator and the reading teacher are mainly re- 
sponsible for the assignment of paraprofessional aides to the classroom* 
The maxmer in which assignments are made varies and is dependent upon several 
factors: 

1. The nature and quality of teaching experience of the teacher. 

2. The contributions the teacher can make tovrard the growth and de- 
velopment of the assigned aide. 

3. The knowledge and methodological skills demonstrated by the aide 
during the examination process. 

4. The ability and achievement levels of the students to be served. 

To insure the greatest degree of success in the performance of duties, 
special attention is directed to the personal attributes exhibited and dis- 
played by the aide that will be most effective in creating a more desirable 
learning environment in certain classrooms. 

Some schools elect to use a more unique method for the assignment 
of aides. The assignment is mutually determined by the aide and the 



teacher followir^ the conpletion of two well -planned informal orien- 
tation sessions,, ( Gudridge, 1972 )• The sessions involve sjT)en discussions. 
Sharing of expectations and desires, outli ''jig classroom goals and objec* 
tives, detailing classroom management and instructional programs, aiid dis- 
playing for exciraination and review program materials. The second session 
is patterned after the first but is broader in scope and depth. As the 
sessions progr^ess aides and teachers find they are attracted to each other. 
At the conclu/3ion of the orientation sessions approximately ninety-five per- 
cent of the assignments have been decided. The remaining assignments are 
arbitrarily mde. 

The aides are authorized to work a maximum of three hours daily. The 
assignments vary from one aide working full-time with one teacher to one aide 
working par't-time with several teachers. The final determination of the di- 
vision of the three -hour work day is made by the school administrator. 

Aide jDerformance is evaluated on a regular basis \ising either standard 
forms and procedures developed especially for aides. The responsibility 
for supervising and iMnitoring the activities of the aide is jointly shared 
by the principal, reading teacher, classroom teacher, and in some schools, 
a lead reading aide. The principal's responsibility involves overseeing the 
total school operation involving the paraprofessional aide program: in- 
itiating and monitoring the evaluative aspects, revising the program to in- 
sure continuous and profitable learning experiences in conformance with 
Board policy and program specifications. 
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The reading teacher plays a key role in the supervision of the aides. 
His responsibilities include observation of performance, offering sizggestions 
for improvement, supplying required and requested materials. The reading 
teacher is responsible for designing staff development workshops and train- 
ing sessions for teachers and aides. Top priority is given to monitoring 
the performance of the aides to determine if their involvement produces de- 
sired changes in the functioning of teachers in the classroom and the learn- 
ing styles and habits of the childr-en. 

The classroom teacher plays the most important role in the supervision 
of the aide. Decisions to contimie, revise or terminate activities becaxjise 
they succeed or fail are made on an on-going basis by the classroom teacher. 
The decisions are made as a result of direct observation of the aides per- 
formancGj pupil reactions to the performance of the aide or the effects of 
the aide's performance on the instructional program. Accounts of aide per- 
formance are recozxlcd on such instruments as observation schedviles, checklists 
and memos. 

Tasks of the Parat Professional Aide 

Classroom teachers are forced to spend much of their time on tasks 
which co\ad be handled by paraprofessional aides. Park (1956), who orig- 
inated the Bay City, Michigan, experiment found that teachers spent 26 per- 
cent of their teaching time performing non-teaching activities. The con- 
clusions of the experiment repoi*ted by Wynn and DeRemer (1961 ) stated that 
teachers with aides spent more time on instructional activities. 
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It is reasonable to ass\:mie that paraprofessional aides employed in 
schools perform a variety of tasks but their prijnary function and re- 
sponsibility is to increase the effectiveness of the teacher in the class- 
room. 

Cronin's (1959) review of the teacher aide experiences included the 
use of lab assistants, monitors in study halls, as well as a variety of 
non-professional and clerical duties. To date, very little has been done to 
determine the kinds of tasks aides should or shoiild not perform* The ex- 
tent of their involvement in the classroom is basically determined by the 
classroom teacher and what they do should be restricted only by their per- 
sonal liMtations. (Homburger, I968). The literature further reveals that 
in the United States rules, regulations, guidelines, and laws governing duties 
are in effect in some states, non-existent in others, and in the process of 
being developed in othera. The inconsistency has led to a variety of inter- 
pretations about paraprofessional involvement in the classnxmu 

The credibility and legality of established regulations or lack of 
policies and guidelines is being challenged by administrators, teachers, and 
teacher associations and unions. The National Coninission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (I966) indicated in their conference brochure 
that the use of teacher aides was one of the major emphases when attention 
was focrjsed on the problems of teachers. The major issue centers arounds 
the increasing difficulty to distinguish between what constitutes an act of 
teaching as contrasted with a non-teaching performance. 
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Permsylvania is araong the states where there are no laws, policy 
statements, or guidelines regarding the tasks to be perfoiroed by aides. 
The School District of Philadelphia, while not guided by the state, has 
developed guidelines, which to a certain degree, leads to the clarification 
of the role of paraprof essionals in the instructional program. The para- 
professional aide, according to Brighton (1972), is a person who enters 
the school or classroom situation to attend primarily non -instructional 
tasks and to serve as an observer and resource person for the teacher with 
all these tasks directed toward the goal of providing the opporttinity for 
optimal education for all children. Philadelphia accepts a definition 
similar in nature: The paraprof ossional aide is an individual who has 
met the necessary minimum requirements set by the Office of Personnel and 
qualified through the designated examination pxocess* The aide is one whose 
duty is to relieve the teacher of the many time-cons\xming, routine duties 
not directly related to instruction, rreeing the teacher to devote most of 
his time to individualized and small group instruction than would otherwise 
be possible. Established guidelines further indicate that the aide will 
work directly with children under the supervision of the teacher. Generally, 
the tasks performed by paraprof essionals categorized as clerical duties, 
superndsion of instruction, administrative tasks, preparation and use of in- 
structional resoiircec, and hotiaekeeping tasks. 

Specific functioning of the paraprofessional aide in the classroom will 
vary depending upon the teacher to whom the aide is assigned, the program 
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being implemented in the classroom, and the capabilities and willingn3ss of 
the assigned aide. Each of these factors can place certain demands or re- 
strictions on the tasks aides will or will not perform. 

In-Service Training of Paraprof essional Aides 

The paraprof essional aide, iji order to be successful in the execution 
of duties, most have some form of in-service training as well as clear 
directions from the professional, and adequate resources and facilities. 
The best program of in-eervice training is one which has proved effective, 
but more iznportant, best meets the needs of the school and individuals to be 
served. To be meaningfxzl the in-service training program should be designed 
by those who will be involved and affected by the results. Brennen (1969) 
indicated that a balanced training program shoiild deal with psychology, child 
development, and teaching techniques. Harrison (196?) iJiplied that while 
Brennen' s stated areas of staff development are in?x)rtant special attention 
should be given to the necessary technical con^jetencies schools expect of 
aides. Primary focus shoijuLd be on the child and interpersonal relations. 
Most writers expressed the view that the success or failure of an in-service 
training program rests largely with the classroom teacher since the degree of 
responsibility assumed by the paraprofessional is determined by the teacher. 
The degree of formality attached to the training program will rely heavily 
on the degree of sophistication of the teacher. (Brighton, 1972), 
Harrison's (196?) views implied that to be effective an in -service program 
shoxild include both formal and infojrmal aspects of training. 
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Forroal In-Service Training; Many schools participate in fonnalized in- 
service training programs for paraprofessional aides. The programs are con- 
ducted at both the district and school level, and are coordinated by district 
project managers. 

The program is con^rised of several phases. Phase I of the orientation 
process is under the direction and supervision of district staff and the 
Office of School Vol\inteer personnel. Schools involved in performance con- 
tracting have the services of conqpany consultants. These resource people 
conduct orientation sessions including topics ranging from the introduction 
and eacamination of programned materials to topics on child growth and develop- 
mentj and classroom practices* 

Phase II of the program is developed at the individual schools. Teacher 
specialists assigned to the schools , utilizing a general district format, 
conduct:' a series of follow-^p sessions in the areas of clerical duties, 
supervision of instruction, administrative tasks, and preparation and use of 
instructional resources. Regularly schedxiled weekly sessions involve the 
classroom teachers and the assigned aides. Variations in program emphases 
and designs are effected as indicated by the needs of the individual school. 

Monthly in-service workshops are arranged by district staff. This is 
referred to as the field -oriented phase of training. Visits are made to the 
schools and specific areas of concern requested by the school principal and 
the teachers arc dealt with. Claasroom observations of aides by staff per- 
sonnel are periodic dxiring this phase. 
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SatTorday morning vrorkahops are designated as Phase IV, These work- 
shops designed at the district level may be two or three houi* sessions set 
up on a voluntary basis. In some instances participants may receive re- 
rauneration. 

Incidental On-the^ob Training; Paraprofessional aides come to the 
job with a wide range of experiences and backgrourid. The nature and de- 
gree of training will vary accordingly. This is the view taken by those 
schools that make no provisiona for formal in^^iervice training but rely 
on incidental on-the-job training. Proponents of the informal training 
program place more emphasis on the "how" than the "what". They believe 
that a vital factor in guaranteeing success is creating a team operation 
for teacher and aide whereby both can become more effective in enabling the 
children to learn. First sessions focus on the school's basic educational 
ob,1ective and polices and the manner in which aides will be involved in the 
school. (Brighton, 1972), These sessions are isually conducted by the 
principal* The sessions which follow are structtired by the classroom 
teacher. 

Initially, aides are assigned tasks that require no training and little, 
if any, teacher direction and supervision. During this period the aide has 
the opportunity to become acquainted with general classroom routines, class- 
room managenent, pupil behavior and reactions, and the teacher's mode of 
operation. Mutual understanding and acceptance is critical in the develop- 
ment of positive working relationships. Einphasis is placed on professional- 
ism, behavior, cooperation, punctuality, and responsibility. 
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The training received is what produces a "ciistom-«3ade" aide, (Homburger, 
1966) • The aide watches the teacher in action, engages in rautvial dis- 
cussion of ideas and exchange of experiences and then, using initiative and 
creativity, duplicates the action* Aides have been trained on-the-job in a 
relatively short period of time to carry out effectively their assigned tasks 
with no apparent detrimental effects on the teaching -learning process. Ed- 
ucators who advocate this approach to in-service training believe that learn- 
ing is more profitable in a reality situation - a practicum, a natural lab- 
oratory- the classroom. ( Brunner, 1966), 

The informal trainii.^ program allots time for evaluation of past ex- 
periences and the development of future activites. These sessions provide 
information and mutual support as well as opportunities to identify and dis- 
cuss strengths and weaknesses, and plan for inprovement. 
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EVALUATION PHDCEDURES 

Population 

FoiiT public elementary schools in the School District of Philadelphia 
where paraprofessional aides have been employed for at least a year were 
selected for the study. Two of the schools participated in the develojanent 
and implementation of formal in-seirvice training programs for paraprofessional 
aides. Two schools provided their aides with incidental on-the-job train- 
ing. A description of the schools is included in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Distribution of Pupils and Staff in 
Participating Schools 



Formal Training Incidental Training 



Schools 1 


A 


B I 


C 


D 


Grades i 


K-6 


K-6 i 


K-6 


K-5 


Enrollment jj 


760 


492 1 


10^2 


1140 


No. of Teachers! 


22 


16 ; 


25 


29 


No. of Aides } 


15 


6 I 


14 


29 


Title 1 Schools} 


Yes 


NO j 


Yes 


Yec 



Collectioti of Data 

The data were collected through the iise of a questionnaire designed 
by the researcher entitled "Teacher S\irvey of Paraprofessional Aide Service", 
The questionnaire requested that each teacher review and evalxiate the duties 
frequently performed by paraprofessional aides and render a judgement con- 
cemi;ig the effectiveness of the service. Five major categories were listed: 
(l) clerical duties,- (2) supervision of instruction, (3) administrative tasks, 
(4) Preparat'^on and use of instructional resources, and (5) housekeeping tasks. 
These categories were listed because of their applicability to the typical 
duties outlined by the School District. Three to six duties were listed \mder 
each major category. Space was provided for the respondents to select three 
activities which aides perf ora well, with a high degree of consistency, and 
requiring no further innservice training. Similary, respondents were re- 
quested to list three activities which aides have not yet mastered, necessi- 
tating additional preparation or in-service training. 

The questionnaires were mailed with a cover letter to the 92 classroom 
teachers of the selected schools. One week after the maiDJjig of the question- 
naire, a follow-HAp memo was mailed to the principals of the schools in- 
dicating the teachers who had not responded. This procedure resulted in the 
return of 49 questionnaires: 21 from the schools involved in formal in-service 
training programs; 28 from the schools that participated in incidental on- 
the-job training. The total sample of 49 teachers represented a 53 percent 
return. Administrators of the schools indicated that the interrupted school 
year due to a teachers^strike and the date the questionnaires were received 
attributed to minimal teacher response. 
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Statistical Procedures 

( Participating scliools identified as Group I oth Group II.) The Group I 
school designation refers to those schools where the aides were involved in 
a formalized in-service training program: Group II refers to schools where 
aides participated in the incidental on-the-job training program. Responses 
for each group were sunmarized by totalling the number of different services 
performed in each of the five categories. A chl square was computed to de- 
termine Hr there were any differences in the frequency of the responses of 
the two groups. 

The quality rating of the services performed was derived by assigning 
weights of 1,3*5, and 7 to the teacher* s evaluations of unsatifactoiy, fair, 
good, and excellent respectively. The average rating of each response within 
a categoiy was computed. These scores were ranked in order of increasing size. 
The median test was used to determine if differences existed in the service 
performed by paraprof essional aides when evaluated by teachers in the two 
groups of schools. 

The responses of teachers indicating activites which were perceived as 
having been mastered and these perceived as requiring additional in -service 
training were sunmarized. The three tasks cited most frequently by the re- 
spondents in tlie two areas vrere identified and charted. 

Results 

Quantitative Analysis: A summary of responses by category and group 
is shown in Table 2. The chi square value for each category of tasks is 
also indicated. 



TABLE 2 
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Perfoimianoe of Paraprofesslonals 

Group I - Formal Training 
GroupII - Incidental Training 



Seinrices Services Tetal 

performed not services 
Category performed performed 



Clerical Duties 














Gr«up X 


83 




^3 






126 


IxX^Oup JLJ» 


1 1 Q 










168 




202 


T 


22 


T 




29^ T 
171 


Supervision of 
Instruction 














Group I 


101 




25 






126 


Group II 


150 




18 






168 






T 




T 


X2 = 


29^ T 


Administrative 
Tasks 














Group I 


3^ 




29 






63 


Group II 


52 




32 












T 


61 


T 


2 


147 T 
;'98 
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TABIiE 2 (continued) 

PerfenMOice of Paraprofessienals 

Group I - Foimal Training 
Group II Incidental Training 



Category 


Services 
performed 


Services 
not 

performed 


Total 

seirvices 
performed 


Preparation and 
use of Resources 








Group I 
Group II 
Group II 


36 
81 


48 
31 


84 
112 




HI T 


22 T 


196 T 
= I8i^3 •* 


Housekeeping 

Duties 




■ 




Group I 




17 


63 


Group II 


77 


7 


84 




123 T 


24 T 


147 T 
X^ = 4.98 * 


* - significant at ;05 






«♦ - significant at .001 
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The data reveal that aides in Group I echooLi (Formal In-Service Program) 
and aides in Group II schools (Incidental On-<he-Job Training) baBical«- 
I7 perform duties within the clerical and administrative categories with 
the same frequency* Aides in Group II schools perform duties within the 
tiategories of supervision of instruction, preparation and use of instruc«> 
tlonal resources, and housekeeping far more frequently than do aides in 
Group I schools* 

Qualitative Anflysis; Teachers in Group I achcx>ls rated the aides 
significantly higher in the performance of clerical tasks. In the four 
remaining categories the teachers in Group I schools rated the performance 
of the aides somewhat higher but the difference was not significant* The 
data sumarizing the qualitative analysis of teacher rating of paraprofes«- 
sional aide performance are presented in Table 3* 



TABLE 3 



^alltatlve Analysis af Teacher Hating af 
Paraprafesslanal Aide Perfaraance 



Clerical Duties 



Scores > median 
Scares < median 



Supervlslan of 
Instruction 



Scores > median 
Scores < median 



Administrative 
Tasks 



Scores > median 
Scores < median 



Group I 
Ik 

5 



Group I 

13 
8 



Group I 

8 
8 



Group II 
9 
19 



Group II 
9 
19 



3a8 



Group II 
11 
17 



= 0.140 



TABLE 3 (oontlnued) 

Qualitative Analysis af Teacher Rating of 
Paraprafesslanal Aide Perfarmance 
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Preparatian and use 
af Besources 



Scores > median 
Scores < median 



Group I 
7 

5 



Group II 
11 
13 



0.125 



Housekeeping Duties 



Scores > median 
Scores < median 



Graup I 

9 
8 



Gr^up II 
14 



♦ - significant at ,05 



.013 



ERIC 
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There 19 a gr eem en t between teachers in Group I schools and Group II 
schools on the tasks in which aides are nost competent and those v^ere 
there are the greatest needs • Vfhile the order of the frequency differs, 
the duties are basically the saae« Table U lists the competencies and 
needs of paraprofesslcnals most frequently cited by teac^ra« 

TABIZ 4 

Cooqpetencles and Needs of Paraprofessionals 
Most Frequently Cited by Teachers 



Tasks percelTSd as having been mwitered, requiring no in -service training 



Group I Schools 
1« Duplicating materials 



2. Keeping records of pupil pro- 
gress: marking ^wl checking 
BRL test and program booklets 

3« Supez-vlsing small groups, testing 
vocabulary^ listening to pupils 
read 



Group II Schools 

!• Preparation and duplication of 
materials 

2. Supervising small groups, in- 
dependent activities, tutorial 
activities 

3« Recording infon&ution: gradin,^ 
papers, keeping attendance 
records 



Tasks p>erceived as requiring additional in -service training 



Group I Schools 

1. Supervision of children in ab- 
scenes of teacher 

2. Use of techniques Involving 
phonics and general testing 

3. Operation and use of equipnient 



Group II SchoolB 

1. Supejrvi^ion of childz^ in ab- 
scence of teacher 

2. Operation and use of equipment 



3« Use of special techniques for 
BloH learners 



ERIC 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Dl scuaalon of Resulta 

Pulltime or parttiine service of paraprofesslon&l aides were avail* 
able to all te^ichers. Their duties vrere performed exclusively In the de* 
velopment of the schools reading prograou 

Solicited teacher responses seemed to Indicate that the In-Service train** 
Ing program Initiated and In^leiaented at each selected school was realistic 
and practical for the kind of reading program In operation. Involv«ment In 
a prograsmed reading project necessitated formal In -service training at the 
Group I schools, while an eclectic approach at Group II schools required an 
Incidental on-the-job in-service training progracu 

Paraprofesslonal aides basically perform duties in each of the cate- 
gories. Clerical and administrative duties were eo^hasized in the formal 
in-service training program^ Analysis of the data seem to indicate that 
dides Involved in the formalized progrem exerted little, if any, inltiatlTe 
in undez*taklng tasks in each category not specified and c .scu s<<l dvxing the 
training program. 

Paraprofessior^al aides in both school groups performed tasks in the 
supervision of instruction category. A surnnary of the re.-^ponses by teachers 
of aides in Group I schools indicated that supexvisory activities perfonned 
by the aides were limited to meteria^s associated with the Behavioral Research 
Laboratories reading program ( BRL Org.). Teachers in Group II schools re- 
vealed that the aides perfonned a variety of tasks uatng their own initiative 
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and creativeness* 

There iiias erldenca that teachers In Group I achcx>l8 and Croup II schools 
agreed on the tasks the aides perfonaed consistently well and the tasks re- 
quiring additional in-service training. The task cited znost frequently by 
teachers as needing intensive in-service training dealt with classroom super- 
vision or control. While the teachers expect aides to be wore con^tent in 
supervising the children during temporary teacher absence Txxm the room^ 
there is a need to make the teachers aware that paraprofessicmal aides are 
not legally responsible ior the maintenance of classes in the absence of the 
professional. 



As a res^olt of the study it may be conclxxled that- 

!• Incidental on-the-job training for paraprofessional aides include 
aspects that are orgaxiized and developed in a formalized manner. 

2. Teacher fespondents agree that the assignment of paraprofessional 
aides to classrooms is a necessity and aides are generally effec- 
tive in the services they perfora. 

3« All aides need in-«ervice training and can use additional ln-«ervice 
tttid continued exposure to ideas, materials, methods and procedures. 

4* A foraal in-service training program did not reveal a signifant 
difference in the overall performance of aides in the classroom. 

5* The classroom teacher or the program being developed in a school 
is the key to the way the puraprofessic^^al aide functions in the 
classroom. 

6* The kind of training program a school selects and develops should 
be the type that best meets the needs of the school, its population 
snd programs. 
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Teacher responses to the effectiveness of the performance of para- 
professional aides who have been involved iii fonaan and informal in -service 
training program lend support to the following reconr>endations: 



1. The decision about the kind of in-eervice program to be developed 
should be made at the local school level or should be based on the 
needs expressed by local school personnel. 

2. Additional time izust be provided whereby teacher and aide can dis- 
cuss and plan without pupild in the classrooou 

3. Formal in-service training programs, when geared to specific in- 
structional programs, nust outline methods and procedures to be 
utilized by teachers to discover any special talent the aide may 
have and utilize them, and guide the aide to her fullest potential. 

Urn There is reason to clearly define the role of the aide as it re- 
lates to supervision of children when the teacher is temporarily 
out of the room. 

5» Put\ire in-«ervlce training prograzns should inclxide increased em- 
phasis on the use and operation of audio-visual equipment. 

6. Substitute aides should be employed and trained to alleviate the 
detrimental effects created by sudden resignations and leaves of 
absence. 

7. The resxilts of the stxjdy should be made available to the principals 
of the selected school to serve as a guide in restructuring or 
supplementing their in-«ervice training program* 

6. Aides in the selected schools \mre all female. More effort should 
be exerted by the scliools to attract men into the program. 
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. ^ ai<Mtinnru1rri ». « ^ . 

F. D* P;STORIUS SCHOOL 
£• Chelten Ave. & S^rrsue St» 
Fhile,, Pa/ 

June 1^ 1973 

TOt Clfissrocti Teachers 

FRO::i i^jrtolia R. James^ Principal 

SUnjSCTi Paraprofcssiona? Prorran Breluation Questionnaire 



In or<?er to ascei-tair the deim*i of effectiveness of para« 
profesnionals enc' to deter lna in-pei'vlca needs arx? priorities, 
I vould appreciate your cooperation In responding to the enclosed 
questionnaire* Your Input can be of invaluable service In help- 
ing us to assess the aie^^s of greatest concern And n^l:e necessary 
adiustmentc. / 

All Individual res->onc^s and fee.-.lngs ci-prctsspi will ':e 
hept In strictest confir^cnce by the Researcher. TlTiis questionnaire 
Is to bo filled out end rett»med to the school sccretf-ry who viU 
forward all replies • via poay tot 

Hytcli? Pv. Jasrea 
Principal 

F. Paritorlus School 

E. Chelten .ve. C: Snrj^ue St, 

Pliiladelplile, Pa. 19138 

I am avare of the dedication and cooperation that you 
hare shown in the past. I have therefore turned to you to 
assist me In nt a kln g vital decisions that will affect our children^ 
I wish to thank you and urge you to continue working with our 
boys and gi^ls helping them to achieve their maxlj&um educa- 
tional capaoltlea. 
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F. J). Eastorius Public School 
E. Chelten Ave. €: Sprague St. 
Phila., Pa. 19119 



Dr. Bernard 0. Kelner r^yiiolia James 

District Six Si5>erintendent Principal 

TEACHER SUBVET OF PARAPRQFESSIONAL SETOTIOE 



Name of School 

Philadelphia School District 

Grade (s) » Subject 

Position 

Classrocn teacher (appointed) 
Heading teacher 
Substitute 

Other (please explain) 
Years of Tec> chine Experience 



pirections 

Listed below ere the administrotivft, supervisory and clerical duties fre- 
quently perfonned by Paraprofessional Aides. Yoii ere esked to consider the 
tasks and your present Aide - end render a judgtaent concerning the effective- 
ness of the aide as she perfozm0 certain tasks* Please indicate the dalibre 
of service by checking one of the follovicg categories: excellent, good, 
fair, Tmsatisfactoxy. 

I Cleric al Duties U F G E^ 

1« Takes Daily attendance 

2m Graemes papers ^^.^ 
3. Records grades 
A# Files materials 

5» Duplicates instructional materials . 

6. HaJ^ntalns si^plies and stQ>ervlses their , 
distribution 
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2. Supervision of Instruction 

1 • Supervises small grotips of children working 
in ihdependent activities 

2. Supervises individual children i;orklng 
independently 

3. Beads stories to the class 
A» Listens to pupils read 

5. Displays a knowledge of the materials 
used in the classroom program 

6. Prepares work in advance when providing 
tutorial service 

3. Administrative Tasks 

1 • Supervises children on the playground 

2m Maihtains order when teacher is tenporarlly 
out of the room 

3« Takes responsibllit * for interest centers, 
sclent table, etc. 

A* -Preparation and use of Instructional Resources 

1 • Uses audio-visual materials and rquipment 

2, Assists in the selection and use of learning 
naterials 

3» Makes suggestion for the improvement of 
materials 

A. Uses initiative to develop instructional 
aids, 

5» Housekeepinr? Tasks 

!• Keeps work area neat and oarderly 

2. Assists in preparing worl: area for activities 

3f« Assists in cleaning up work areas 



Exaiaine the list and select three activities which your Aide perfoims 
well, with a high degree of consistency* List theci in the spaces j>ro^ 
vided* Select three activities which your Aide has not yet mastered 
and which will require additional in-service training. List them in the 
spaces provided* 

Three activities which aides do consistently well and require no 
further in-se3rvice activities arej 

1 . 

2. 

3- , . 

Three activities which reruire adntioioal in-service preparation are: 
1* , 
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